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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


Tt was a fairy scene—a clear and tranquil moonlight night, 

A summer sky all purely biue and beautifully bright, 

With here and there a brilliaat star, whose giances seemed to vest 
In calm and quiet loveliness upon the water's breast. ° 


And young glad hearts were beating there, an: spirits wildly free, 
And laugbter’s frolic tones rang through the clear cir joyously, 
And the green turf by springing steps and buoyant feet was prest, 
Aod glances glad of suony eyes did on the landscape rest. 

That landscape! ob, how fair it rose upon the raptured sight! 

Its tranquil wave and foilage green bathed in the meliow light— 
lt was a scene of witchery, for music, too, was there, 

And wild and sweet its mellow tones rose on the quiet air. 


Oh, music! who could pause to praise thy tones in such an hour? 

Too deep for words, my spirit feit thy soul-subduing power— 

And bi din breathlessness I drank those strains which floated near, 
Like the low warblings of a bird, so delicately ciear. 


It was a night of wild romance—so unlike reality! 
Resembiing more a fairy tale, or dream of poetry !— 

If e’er w earthly thought ‘tis given to dream of heavenly bliss, 
Or raise itseif from this low earth, ‘tis in a night like this. 


Alas! too oft, when even with our very wishes blest, 

And our wild fancies realized, the beart is not at rest! 

Lise whence the gioom whi h suddeniy o'er all my feelings stole— 
Why, in the midst of bappioess, this heaviness of soul? 


What means this shadow on the heart, e’en in joy’s sunniest hour? 
I know not, but too oft I feel its sad, oppressive power :— 

As o'er a smiling summer riil a passing cloud will rest, 

So did it come to chill @ heart, else e’en too deeply blest. 


For never vainly oo my beart teil the sweet witcbery 

Of music and of moonlight joine!—still have they charms for me. 
I will not tet this darksome cloud o’ershadow the delight 

With which my spirit now recalls the gladness of thai night. 


Though few and tading are the flowers that strew my thorny way, 
Yet I would keep iv memory their sweetness from Jecay— 
The drooping heari, where happiness but seldom is a guest, 


‘Twill sooth, to think tt once bas been, i wever briefly, blest! CES 








LITERARY NOTICEs. 





LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

Ix conformity with their original plan, the superintend- 
ing committee of the society for the Diffusion of Usefut 
Knowledge, have so far suspended the publication of pure- 
ly scientific treatises, as to alternate them with those on 
history and biography. 
of four introductory treatises, giving the chronology and 
general outlines of the great events of all ages; to be fol- 
lowed by the particular histories of several nations, ancient 
and modern, and portions of those histories peculiarly im- 
portant, as the Reformation, the Revival of Letters, the 
English, American, and French revolutions. Persons of 
acknowledged talents and great learning are engaged to 
assist in the accomplishment of this laudable undertaking. 
It evidently appears to be the sincere object of the con- 
ductors of this useful institution, to convey, in as small a 
compass as is possible, the most important truths connect- 
ed with the arts and sciences, into the minds of those whose 
means do not enable them to receive a finished education, 
or whose advanced age, or peculiar condition, induces them 
to prefer self-instruction. Hence, in every treatise, there 
will be found an exposition of the fundamental articles of 
some branch of science, their proofs and illustrations, their 


The historical series will consist 


practical application to general use, and to the explanation | 


of phenomena in nature and art. Twenty numbers have 
already appeared, and their execution is such as to reflect 
the highest honour on the writers engaged by the society, 
and to confirm the fondest anticipations of its most ardent 
friends. The language is pure, and perfectly free from all 
obscurity ; the subjects are useful, and treated in the most 


concise, yet comprehensive manner; the price affixed to | 


each number remarkably low; and, altogether, the public 
im this country are as deeply interested in the success, and 
a3 loudly called upon to assist in the promotion of this! 
work, as those to whom it is more immediately addressed 


m Great Britain. } 


The last number is entitled “‘ Cardinal Wolsey,” and 


-ontains a very well written and truly philosophical view of 
the life of this very extraordinary man. That our readers! 
may sec how unfounded is the objection made to this secie 


ity by some of the tories and legitimates, that its object is to 
‘subvert order and religion, we refer them to the second 
t page, wherein they will find the cause assigned for the ab- 
| sence of “‘ those higher principles of action which, had they 
regulated the conduct of Wolsey, might have rendered his 
| splendid career a source of incalculable benefit to his coun- 
| try,” to be a neglect of the politer branches of learning, 
|‘ and the important acquisition of real religious knowledge, 
| which can be gained from scripture alone.”"—Looks this 
like an attempt to subvert order, and religion, and mora- 
lity? 
phical sketch. Among others, we find it related that Wol- 
| sey, then rector of Lymington, was tound by Sir Amias 
Pawlet, a knight and justice of the peace, in a state of 
drunkenness, at a fair, and deemed it essential to punish 
the offender by placing him in the stocks. This clastise- 
ment the aspiring Wolsey had neither “ the wisdom to for- 
get, nor the generosity to forgive.’’ What would be thought 
in these present days, deemed so degenerate, of a cleigy- 
| man being drunk at a@ fair, in the first place, and, m the 
Vet 
this clergyman, in those days, became the primate and 
quite the ruler of England. The toliowing extract trom a 
sketch of his character, will impart some idea of the style 
in which the whole periormance is got up. 


second, exposed to derision in the common stocks? 


“He was aman enlightened tar beyond the period iv 
, which he lived, and caiculated to advance the progress 
of civilization with a rapidity incouceivable to miterior 
minds. 
led by the versatility of his talents. 
spheres of action allotied to him, he effected some unport- 


The strength of his understanding was only equal- 
in each of the various 


aut and beneficial change ; displaying, in his course, an ori- 
ginality in his conceptions, which overpowered the obsta- 
cles opposed by custom and prejudice. In his legislative 
and political functions, he generally laboured with assidui- 
ty to promote the order and prosperity of the realm; to 
that, had he never suflered his private mterests to intertere 
with his public duties, and from his clerical habits suffered 
the discharge of these duties to be biassed by the spirit of 
his order, he would have been justly deemed one of the 
greatest statesmen his country ever produced. Eclipsed 
as his fine qualities often were by a selfish ambition not 
rarely dashed with sordid propeusities, they conierred on 
the commonweal benefits of no trivial value. To Wolsey, 
England is indebted tor the first notion of a vigorous po- 
lice, and of a regular system in the administration of jus- 
tice. To him she owes, in part, the superiority of her 
navy, &c. To Wolsey may be ascribed the first regular 
patronage of the medical art. In a more general sense, in- 
calculable benefits may be traced to the example and en- 
courageiment given by his zeal and energy in promoting a 
spirit of improvement, and in rousing men from the slum- 
ber of ignorance and dull contentment, in which all classes 
of society were at that time in some degree plunged.” — 
p. 38-9. 

If these extracts do not invite attention to the work, we 
are mistaken. It may be subscribed for at the Messrs. 
Carvil:'s, corner of Broadway and Pine-strect. 


| 


<c 
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| THE SUN FLOWER. 
j There is a flower whose modest eye 
' Is turned with looks of light and love, 
Who breathes her softest, sweetest sigh, 
; Whene’er the sun is bright above. 


| Lei clouds obscure, or darkness veil, 
Her fond idolatry is fled, 

| Her sighs no more her sweets exhale, | 

The ioving eye is cold and dead j 

| Can'st thou not trace a moral here, 


False flatterer of the prosperous hour ’ 
Let but an adverse cloud appear, 
And thou art faithless as the flowe: 





Many curious incidents are related in this biogra-. 


REMINISCENCES 





BYRON. 


I kvew Lord Byron personally, in London, and shortly 
after the first cantos of his Childe Harold had appeared 
He was then enjoying a reputation which the extravagance: 
of his genius soon shadowed. His triumph over the Scotch 
reviewers had been confessedly complete, and ut was 
known that their chief had, with a magnanimity not com- 
The 
sweetness and spirit of his poetry charmed the public taste, 
while as yet he was innocent of those licentious effusions 
which subsequently alarmed virtue, and aroused a just hos- 
tility. Though free and uncontrollable in his manners, 
youth and nobility plead in his behalf, and his delighted 
countrymen readily pardoned many (freaks of moral and 
intellectual eccentricity. He was undoubtedly the “ lion’ 
of the day, eagerly sought after by all, attracting every 
eye, and generally spoken of with pride and admiration, 

Not long before I saw him, he had made bis first appear- 
ance in the house of lords; and I well recollect hearing, in 


mon among literary men, “sent in his adhesion.” 


his presence, from one of ois triends, an account of the 
manner in which he assumed the station among British 
peers, to which his birth entitled him. One of his distant 
connexions, a zealous and uncompromising ministerialist, 
knowing the peculiar bent of his mind in politics, had ac 
companied him to the dour, anxiously exhorting bim so to 
signalize the commencement of his career as to give his 
country an assurance that his splendid talents would be de 
voted to her legislation and interests. He walked in, ap 
parently much agitated, as if doubting the reception he 
The house 
was thinly attended, and when he reached the middle of 
the floor. the lord chancellor approached with much seem- 
ing cordiality, and with his extended hand, to welcome 
him. Lord Byron paused for an instant ; then coldly reach- 
ed out his straight fingers, and without deigning to recipro 
cate, by word or look, the sty'e of his greeting, passed on 
and took his seat. When afterwards reproached by his 
friend for his conduct to “the venerable Eldon,” he re 
plied that he could not honestly act otherwise, as he per- 


was to mect, and yet scorning to shrink from it 


ceived, by the old fox’s countenance, that he wished to as 
certain the probable course of the new comer. ‘Had I 
squeezed his hand and smiled, he would have set me down 
as one of their supporters ; as it is, he knows exactly what 
lam, and what I intend to remain.” 

During the visit at which I was introduced to him, his 
manner struck me as somewhat confused and diffident 
His conversation was rapid, and extremely desultory ; like 
an effort to conceal or surmount a conscious embarrass- 
ment. He abruptly asked if | had ever been at the Falls 
of Niagara, and hearing a calm negative, seemed to think 
that I had confessed an unpardonable sin of omission. He 
then adverted to the last night's exhibition in the house of 
commons, once or twice calling it, by in/enfional accident, 
congress, and culogised Sir James Mackintosh and his 
speech with great warmth and emphasis. Again, he would 


|| recur to the United States, to George Washington, whose 


usual title of General he guardedly and affectedly omitted, 
and to the distinctions of political party here. His compli- 
ments upon America, its institutions, and its distinguished 
men, were frequent, and uttered with sincerity. 

While his lordship rattled on, although much pleased to 
listen, I had an opportunity closely to scan his personal ap- 
pearance. It is as fresh in my mind's eye, as if I had seen 
him yesterday. A more beautiful countenance never was 
placed on a man’s shoulders. It was, perhaps, too delicate 
in all its features, except the forehead and the eye: the 
nose, the mouth, the cheeks, and the chin were feminine, 
though highly expressive. I have seen but one portrait of 


|him which I esteemed a good likeness: it was painted, I 


think. by an artist of the name of Phillips, in a sort of ori 
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ental costume: the run of engraved busts bear not 
dow of a resemblance. 
—in the common casts of plaister of Paris, hawked about | 
our streets, which, in certain positions, recalls him forcibly. 
As to his figure, | cannot pretend to describe it, for he 
searcely had any. He was emaciated to a degree which it) 
is difficult to imagine without associating the idea of long 
His dress, in the very pink of foppery, hung 
In height, I should suppose him 


sickness 
shapeless about him. 
to have been about five feet eight inches. 

At this interview an incident occurred which may illus- 
trate the peculiar position of Lord Byron, then in Loudon, 
While he was speaking, we heard a gentle tapping at the 
door, which he, at first, would not notice; on its being re- 
peated, he fretfully turned round, and as if disappointed 
that his hint was not taken, said, ‘come in,”’ hastily \ 
slight figure, dressed in boy's clothing, with much of the 
fantastic about it, walked hastily up to his writing-desk, 
deposited a note, and without saying a word, immediately 
disappeared. He took up the note smiling, and handing 
it to my companion, with whom he was on terms of the 
closest and kindest intimacy, observed, with an obvious ex- 
citement of vanity, that this was the fourth of the kind he 
had received that morning, but that it was the only one 
which had been brought by its own writer. They were all 
very persuasive invitations to a better acquaintance: and 


the pretty page who had interrupted us by coming with the | 


fast, was a lady, then much distinguished for her beauty 
in the fashionable world. Lord Byron was not proof against 
this species of flattery, and it may reasonably be consider- 
ed as having encouraged, if it did not create, very loose 
morals. 

There stood upon his desk a large china cup for tea, and 
one of those celebrated bowls, formed from the human | 
skulls he had disinterred at Newstead Abbey. He profess-| 
ed to live almost solely upon tea and toast; to be indiffe- 
rent when he retired to sleep, whether it was day or night; 
and to dream with extraordinary vividness. He thought 
tea much more exalting to the imagination than wine, and 
declared that one of his finest rhapsodies had been written 
down, word for word, after being composed during a dream 
under the excitement of that beverage. His bowl was lined 
with silver, with a broad edge of the same metal, and so 
much rimmed, that, although it was impossible to mistake 
the bony character of the main portion, he could easily lift 
it without exposing his “aristocratic hand’’ to any conta- 
minating contact. 

Lord Byron resided in the neighbourhood, though not 
ia the same street with his bookseller, Murray. My lode- 
ings were, as Philadelphians calculate, about four squares 
off. He was so much the object of courtship and curiosi- 
ty, that he rarely found it necessary to “ return a visit.” To 
the greater proportion of his acquaintances, his rank was 
a justification for what else would have seemed incivility. 
Although myself disposed to pay every homage to his great 


genius, certain democratic scruples now and then arose to | 


prevent a relaxation of the known forms of social cour- 
tesy. After the call to which I have referred, 1 abstained 
scrupulously, though eaten up with anxicty to see and 
hear more of him. At the end of about a fortnight, I found 
that, during my absence, he had inquired for me at my own 
lodgings, and had left several copies, “ with the complimeais 
of the author,” of his last two poems. This sort of propi- 
tiation was explained to me on the following morning. The 
triend by whom I had been introduced, having repeated his 
visits several times, was, at last, asked by Lord Byron, 
“Why that republican had not been to see him again?” 
Ue replied instantly, that, in using the word republican, his 
lordship had answered his own question. “1 beg pardon,” 
was his exclamation, ‘‘ the fault shall be atoned for without 
delay: I had forgotten that to him I was only a gentleman.” 





When he afterwards reverted to the poems he had recent- 
ly published, and wanted to know how they would be liked 
in America, a short Conversation ensued, which seemed to 
wind him up into a fit of extravagant enthusiasm. I re- 
member telling him that, in my opinion, his permanent 
fame would depend more upon the United States than upon 
Great Britain; that he had more admirers in the former 
than in the latter; for that there were five readers on this 
side of the water to one on his 

“ This is capital,” said he; “it is anticipating the judg- 
ments of posterity ; for the people of America judge me 
without bias; they know me only as a poet, with an utter 
ignorance or disregard of my lordship ~ 


the sha- | He then mentioned a project which he had once formed, | and sublime, of all that is most pure and exalted in man— 
There is something—a good deal and had not yet entirely abandoned, of crossing the Atlan- the silent’ unpremeditated, spontaneous homage of th: 


tic; and added, * the truth is, | am naturally, and by taste, 
a republican ; socially, and by birth, an aristocrat. I shall 
not wonder at finding myself, one of these days, Citizen 
Byron, chasing a builalo over one of your western prairies. 
How I should like to stand for an hour at the foot of the 
falls of Niagara!” 

I have never made up my mind as to the character of 
Lord Byron. Good and evil were, according to my own 
actual observation, so mingled in his composition, that in 
reviewing them it was impossible to say which had the ad- 
vantage. At one moment, his high and bright virtues would 
shine out dazzlingly, extorting unqualified panegyric ; at 
another, he seemed to fondle with vice as if he loved it as 
a parent loves his offspring. Had he come to America, he 
would hawe been saved from the corrupt associations by 





which he was dragged impetuously downward; or, had he 
lived long enough to be satiated with the vanities of this life, 
his effulgent mind must have ultimately dissipated all the 
vapours of sensuality, and found its way to true glory. His 
last hours in Greece are said to have indicated this rising 
of the moral sun upon the clouded heights of his intelligence 


and feeling, Pennsylv nian. 





BRIEF SKETCHES. 





MRS. HEMANS. | 


Or all our female poets, and the list is far from inconsi- | 
derable, Mrs. Hemans is unquestionably the most truly fe- 
minine. Unlike Joanna Baillie, her language is rarely to 
be mistaken for that of the opposite sex; and, equally un- 
like the very opposite efforts of Miss Landon, she as seldom 
condescends merely to rhapsodize. Her poetry is neither} 
the ocean in its stern majesty, nor the brawling brook, now 
revelling among the flowers on its banks, and now exhaust-| 


. + . . . ' 
ing itself in petty anger over the pebble in its channel; but \) 


it is the calm and beautiful lake, lying beneath a summer | 
sky, and for the most part reflecting only peace and purity. | 


the darker emotions of our nature come not within the || 


} 


scope of Mrs. Hlemans’ poetry ; nor does she ever dazzle 
the reader with luxurious and gorgeous imagery. If she is 
totally unlike Byron, she has no greater resemblance to, 
Moore. Her joy isa joy of a pure and holy spirit—it is a 
joy derived wholly from the loveliness of nature, not from 
the blandishments of art. Her sorrow, like her love, has 
its source in the inmost recesses of the heart; yet it seems 
to shun display, and to pour itself forth in complaint, not 
for the purpose of exciting sympathy, nor even attention, | 
but simply to work itse!f repose— 
| “even as a suffering child 
Weeping itself into forgetfulness.” 








DE WITT CLINTON, 
The following circumstance is related by Judge Conklin. 
The author precedes the paragraph with an account of the 


commencement of the Ohio canal: | 

*“ The ceremonies to which I have alluded took place, it 
will be recollected, upon the anniversary of our indepen- 
The place selected for the performance, was a 
Upon this 


dence 
smal! clearing in the midst of a gigantic forest. 
spot, a vast multitade had assembled, among whom were 
a large proportion of the first citizens of the state. In front 
of a small stage destined for the orator of the day, and on 
which Mr. Clinton, together with the governor of Ohio, 
and other distineuished individuals, were also seated, rude 
seats had been constructed sufficiently extensive to accom- 
These were all filled 
At the close of an ani- 


modate several hundred persons. 
with silent and attentive auditors. 
mated oration—to which | am unwilling, even thas inci- 
dentally, to allude, without bearing testimony to its distin- 
guished merits—Mr. Clinton rose, in compliance with what 
he understood to be the prevailing wish and expectation, 
and when he advanced 





to address the assembled multitude 
to the edge of the platform for that purpose, the entire 





mass of men who occupied the benches which I have de- 
scribed, by one simultaneous movement, which could only 
have been prompt« d by one common emotion of respect, 
rose from their seats! 1 may, perhaps, overrate this tri- 
bute ; but to me it appears now, as it then appeared, a mo- 
mentary gleam, emanating from “the divinity that stirs 


within us” —a bright but transient vision, at once beautiful 


|, and the heart. 
‘of peculiar interest. 


|| temporary sleep. 


heart to virtue. Of its effect upon Mr. Clinton, it is but jus: 
to say, that he was sensibly touched by it. For a few mo- 
ments, he was unable to conunand his feelings. and his 
voice faltered as he spoke. But his mind soon recovered its 
wonted equilibriam, and he proceeded to speak in a manner 
worthy of himself. In the course of his brief address, ad- 
verting to the short period which had elapsed since the ad 
mission of Ohio into the confederacy, as an independent 
state, and her unexampled progress in population, wealth, 
and power, he took occasion, I remember, wit! great felj 
city of expression, to compare her to a young eagle, which, 
though just escaped from its eyry, had already scared aloft 
and fixed its gaze upon the sun. His address was follow. 
ed by the inost enthusiastic acclamations.” 





DR. HOLLEY. 


Our country —says the Courier—lost a brilliant ornament 
in the late president of Transylvania University. He was a 
man of such varied accomplishments, of such strength and 
such gracefulness of intellect, of such physical as wel! as 
mental beauty, that he claimed alike the homage of the ey: 
Every thing connected with his history is: 
To trace the life of a man of genius 

from the early dawp of his intellect, to examine the habits 
and associations which formed his character and gave im 
pulse to his feelings, is a task traught with instruction and 
| delight. 
A touching interest belongs to his “ Memoirs,” from th: 
| consideration that they are written by the widow of Doctor 
Holley, a woman every way worthy such aman. The ho- 
|mage which she pays tothe genius of her husband, is adorn. 
ed by the radiance of herown. She depicts his character 
| with force and justice; and if the reader should think that at 
|times the touches are too strong, let him remember that the 
| hand of affection held the pencil, and that its subject is bua 
| ried in the ocean. We cannot forbear extracting the follow- 
ing death-scene ; it is exquisitely pathetic, and the best evi 


| . . . 
dence we can offer of the talents of this accomplished lady: 


“ The sun rose in all the brightness and intense heat of 
Not a breath ot 


a tropical region. It was a dead calm. 


air skimmed the surface of the sea, or fanned the burning 


brow of the sufferer. The writer of this article, who still 
lay in silent anguish, a speechless spectator of the scene, 
‘expected, while conscious of any thing but distress, to be 
‘the next victim, and who, losing at times even all sense ot 
suffering in the womanish feeling, occasioned by the circum: 
‘stance of there not being a female hand to perform the last 
sad offices of humanity, has a confused recollection of ho: 
ror, of the solemn looks of the passengers pacing to and 
fro upon the deck, of a death-like stillness, broken by 
groans and half-uttered sentences, and of a little soft voice 


trying to soothe the last moments, and to interpret the last 


accents of his dying parent. All this she heard, without 
sense enough to request to be carried to the spot, or to re 
alize that it meant death. When the groans and spasms 
had ceased, it seemed to be only a release from pain, and a 
When all was hushed, and the report o! 
pistols, and the fumes of burning tar, announced the fatal 
issue, trusting in that divine Being into whose presence she 
expected soon to be ushered, believing, as far as reflection 
had exercise, that the separation was but for a little space 

she heard, with the firmness of despair, and with sileut 
awe, the parting waters receive the scarce-breathless form 
of him who had been her pride and her boast, as he hai 
been the admiration of all to whom he was known—his 
winding-sheet a cloak, his grave the wide ocean, his monu 
ment the everlasting Tortugas—all this she heard and lives 


ROBERT BURNS, 


The spot which contains the dust of the illustrious and 
hallowed dead has 


worthy of being visite { by their admirers 


always been reckoned sacred, and 
But this vene 
ration and admirable fecling is not confined to their dust 
alone ; it extends to whatever was once in their possessior 

of which innumerable instences might be adduced. The 
biegrapher of Melancthon informs us, that those who can 
to take their last look of his remaius, snatched up an old 
pen, or any scrap of paper which they imagined had becu 
in the hands of that celebrated reformer. The same may b« 
said of the royal oak, Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, or Pope + 
willow, or that which shades the grave of Napoleon at “1 
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Helena, of which we believe some slips have been planted 
in Britain, The ruins of Alloway Kirk, merely because 
they furnished the muse of Burns with one of the most ima- 
ginative of his strains, have been stripped of every vestige 
of timber, to be manufactured into snufl-boxes, or toddy 
ladles. Mr. Lockheart, in his life of Burns, informs us, 
that at the sale of his farm stocking, every article was pur- 
chased with avidity, because it had been the property of 
the poet; and it gives us pleasure to corroborate the testi- 
About 
‘3 ago, a Scotch gentleman, still alive, and a 


mony ef his biographer, by an authentic anecdote. 
twenty yea 
warm admirer of Burns, on his return from London, hap- 
pened to travel some stages with an Englishman, who, from 
a previous residence in Scotland, perfectly understood the 





vernacular expressions and idioms of our language, and 
was a still more enthusiastic admirer of Burns than his 
companion, entertaining their fellow-travellers by reciting 
* Cotter’s 
The Scotsman inquired whether he 





and explaining the most beautiful passages of the 
Saturday Night.” 
was personally acquainted with Burns. 
the happiness of seeing him,” replied the Englishman ; * but 


“No, Lnever had 


I once rode ten miles out of my way for the sole purpose of 
seeing a cow which had been reared on the farm of Elis 
land, and was . urchased at the sale of his farm stocking !” 

Edinburgh Evening Post 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 


The admirers of merit will fiad a treat in the following 
Admira- 
—were re-echoed in the Theatre Favart. The 


article, translated from a late French paper :—* 
ble !—sublime ! 
noise of applause still resounds. What a charming even- 
ing !—what enthusiasm !—what frenzy! The Italian thea- 
tre perhaps never witnessed such a triumph. Never was a 
As soon as the bills announced Othel- 
Fame had at a distance 
proclaimed the genius of Desdemona, and when she was 
seen, nothing more perfect could be conceived. Until then, 
Madame Malibran had not displayed all the treasures of 


her bright genius. She had yet to charm us by new inspi- 


crown more merited. 
Jo, there was a rash at the duors. 


rations, more winning, perhaps, than those which hereto- 
fore had merited applause. Never has she exhibited so 
much energy and purity in her performance, such grace, 
fancy and dignity in her singing, as last evening. It will 
long be remembered by the delighted audience, and be 
brought to their recollection, when other “ artists” shall 
make their appearance in that character, which Madame 
Malibran has made peculiarly her own. How can we do 
justice to this excellent representation? A description of 
it, however true, must be cold indeed. The bills announced 
the last appearance of Madame Malibran, which caused 
the collection of an immense crowd. As soon as Desde- 
mona entered, loud applauses expressed the admiration of 
the audience, and the regret they felt at being about to lose 
the greatest enjoyment they had experienced since the de- 
parture of Madame Pasta. From this moment to the last 
scene, Madame Malibran excelled even herself. From the 
last of the second act the illusion was complete. It was no 
longer an actress going through the rehearsals of the “ bou- 
doir”—it was Desdemona herself—tender, passionate, ar- 
dently loving; such, in short, as the sublime imagination of 
Shakspeare had created her. Flow beautiful was she at the 
knees of her father, imploring his forgiveness, endeavour- 
ing to conceal hersel: with his mantle, and timidly raising 
How sublime were the tones of 
that voice, which issued from her oppressed bosom ! Never 
was aflection expressed with more ingenuousness. The imi- 
At this moment, where 
Desdemona, repulsed by her father, faints, a crown was 


her eyes bathed in tears! 


tation of nature could go no further. 


thrown upon the stage, and, amidst the general enthusiasm, 
placed upon her brow. Ia the third act, at the rising of the 
curtain, Desdemona was seen sitting absorbed in melan- 
The applause com- 
Ai last, aftersome minutes, she could be heard. 


choly, with the crown near her heart. 
menced anew 

“ The best culogium that can be bestowed upou this part 
of the character is, that during nearly half an hour, Madame 
Malibran caused tears to flow from her numerous admirers. 
Suddenly, the attention of the audience was more strongly 
rivetted. 
end of this terrible scene, which terminates the life of Des- 
demona. Calumniated by a traitor, she vainly endeavours 
to justify herself. Othello is about to stab her. She flies— 
then throws herself at his feet—rises again, and again flies. 
Othello seizes her. Overcome by fear, and perhaps induced 
by some remains of affection, she flings herself into the arms 


The mind, in suspense, anxiously awaited the 


of her lover—clings to his neck, and in this situation, re- 


ceives the deadly blow. There was nothing but inspiration 
in all this—the pathetic could go no further. 


** During this solenm scene, uot a sound of applause was 


heard. The spectators felt not as if they were present ata 
theatrical exhibition, but as if witnessing some real catas- 
trophe. Silence alone is proper when such emotions are 
felt—a deep sensation cannot be expressed internally but 
ina small degree. 

* The curtain fell in the midst of this eloquent silence 
and the charm was broken by the loud acclamations which 


succeeded. The piece was finished, but ihe audience re- 


mained immovable, It seemed as they could not leave 
the place where they had been so higuly delighted. A de- 
mand for Madame Malibran to appear was made, which 


was universally re-echoed through the house. Hathusiasm 
but seldom agrees with police reguiations, and it is hoped 
that this one, made by a vexatious administration, will not 
be obeyed. At last the curtam rose, and one of the actors 
made his appearance. it was well known what he wished 
to suy——but the audience would not listen to him. ‘Twice 
the same actor made his entrance and exit, without beimg 
able to make himself heard. Resistance was absurd and 
useless. At last Madame Malibran appeared. 
‘Lhe 


filled with spectators, and the most splendid dresses still 


Loud accla- 
mations arose from every quarter boxes were sull 
adorned the house. No one was willing to leave the theatre 
without participating in the expected triumph of the ac- 
and, tor want 
Madame Ma- 


She appeare { 


tress. Crowns were thrown upon (ie stage, 
of crowns, the ladies threw their bouquets. 
libran was in a complete shower of flowers 
to be much affected white she bowed to the audience; and 
wishing to make a more suitable return tor their tavours, a 
kiss of her hand to them termmated this brilliant triumph !” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Have you ever seen Sir Walier Scott, Mr. Editor 


> te 
if not, 


though you may be a wiser and better man than your hum- , 


ble servant, allow me to say you are not so lucky a dog as 
myself, for on Thursday, by mere chance, I beheld this 
great British lion walk out of a most seemly and character- 
istic den—Messrs. Longman'’s—and trom thence I tollowed 
his steps till he entered a hackney coach, m waitn 
Ludgate Hill. 


his voice, as he apologized to one of the partners of that 


on 





I had, moreover, the pleasure of hearing 


house, who saw him safe into this humble vehicle, for the 
trouble he had taken ; and in doing this, both the words and 
the tones in which they were uttered, confirmed the in 
pression his countenance had already given of unbounded 
benevolence and good temper. ‘There was a manly suavi- 
ty and downright sincerity in those few words, in perfect 
accordance with all we have been told of the gentleness, 
simplicity, and genuine good-heartedness of this extraordi- 
nary man. 

Sir Walter is so like all the pictures we see of him, that 
if 1 had not been informed on the subject, | am confident I 
should have known him.  Itis, nevertheless, true, that not 
one of them does him justice, with the exception, perhaps 
of that painted—I think about twelve years since—by Phil- 
lips; for even the president failed to throw over him that 
aristocratic atmosphere in which his portraits are generally 
enshrined. All that is common-place in his countenance || 
we have faithfully recorded, and that is given by nature in 
traits sufficiently strong to be well remembered; but the 
fact is, Sir Walter is much better looking as to feature, and 
infinitely more gentlemanly in the impression conveyed by 





a gencral view of his person, than he is rendered by any 
f his portrait painters. They have all been so afraid of 
offending him by appearing to flatter, that they have run 
into a contrary extreme ; or else conceiving that, in his case 
mind was all in all, have neglected to pay due homage to 
the outward man. My pleasure was partaken, so far as | | 
could judge, only by a young clergyman and his mother, 
who, | am persuaded, partook of my enthusiasm, as | saw 
the latter, with the quick sensibility of woman, moved even 
to tears, by the unexpected pleasure of seeing one who had 
delighted her so often. And who amongst us is there, Mr 
Editor, that can sit down and reflect on his own personal 
obligations to this great man, without feeling his heart 
touched, his warmest affections kindled, and a sense of per-' 
sonal friendship excited towards him in an extraordinary 


degree ’ London Literary Chronicle. 





An ihierview with Hugo is requested 


] TOR THE NEW-YORK MIRNOR. 


WANDERINGS IN WALI-STREET. 


The sun had gone to rest, or rather 

Had gone that those might rest who gather 
The means te lengthen out their days, 

By toiling daily um his rays; 

When Hugo—shunning Broadway's glare 
And ligited street, or alley, where 

Gas lights, as if in emulation 

OF heaven's starry scutillation 

Light up each dingy secret hole 

W here searce a sunbeam ever stole, 

Sow ofl en passant 
In tashiou’s high-way, tunsing races 

Sott cheeks, where bloom Miss Mervin’s rose. 
Oer which Viguordonne’s hair reposes ; 
Angelic torms, squeezed well to jelhes, 

By the great rival of Apelles, 

The artist, famous Mrs. Cantelo, 

She makes our Venuwses, we all know— 

With teelhngs which sad thoughts create, 

* Where merchants most do congregate, 


« ty graces, 


Turned dow» to muse: then many a sign 
Of grandeur passed, or m deciim, 
Suil gave his memory cruel shock 
For Hugo once was rich—in stocks 
These were the signs o’er high-arched doors 
Not signs of times, like Major Noah's 
There was the Sun, which, at the will 
Of some Elisha, once stood still, 
And there Mount Hope, quick Hugo passed it 
And cried, * My mounting hopes it blasted !”’ 
And there the Marble, * 
* lt drew so hard, that e’en a head-stone 
“It left me not the means to pay for; 

It is a saddening memory-chafer.”’ 
“The Life and Fire’ —his strain resuming— 
* To me its fire Was most consuming ; 


sure ‘twas load-stone 


“Its life as fleeting and as vapoury 
As L****’s faith, or moonlight drapery 
And on he wandered in the maze 
or stately offices, to gaze 
On dungeons, where were deeply buried 
Those things to which his thoughts were married 
While winged memory, in the ack 
Of time, to other days flew back, 
And fancy outstripped time and brought 
Days yet to come—for after-thought 
But now the moon rose up, and showered 
A flood of light, which overpowered 
The blackening thoughts that in the brain 
Of Hugo had possession ta’en 
He tranquil looked up to the sky, 
And saw the mermaid perched on hig! 
He thought some spirit of the air 
Ilad come to earth and rested there ; 
Or from her bright aerial range 
Had for 4 moment stepped on ‘change 
No stirring breeze did rude assail 
‘To whirl around her curling tail; 
Like some gay creature of a dream 
To him her gilded form did seem 
“Twas momentary, down to earth 
Soon came his thoughts, and thus gave birth 
‘lo words like these: *‘ These shadows long 
** How like some faces in the throng, 
* Which we may see crowd here to-morrow 
* Shadowed by care, and dark by sorrow, 
Or made by other's luck the longer, 
* As bright lights make dark shadows stronger 
“ Hlow sweetly lisps the breeze about 
“Each door and railing, sounds rush out, 
* Like echoes of some lispings made 
By Jacob Barker, which vow fade, 
“ And wither in the mind: ne'er thought on 
‘No more than toasts of General Morton 
‘ Now here it whistles in the eracks, 
Like cowskins, when applied to backs ; 
Which here have been, both strong and duly 
“ When master tongue hath been unruly 
The moon-beams on the Branch the while 
As mild as our Recorder's smile, 
And makes each small expiring taper 
* Look dim as wit in Walsh's paper 
How strong and safe each door is locked 
As if at such as me they moc ked 
‘“ Men bar not empty coffers, but 
“I know not why some doors are shut 
‘ But hark! ‘tis twelve! old St. Paul chimes, 
As smooth as Fitz-Greene-Hallock rhymes 
Hiow mild and sweet each stroke rebounds 
* As if the moon could silver sounds 
“TH home to bed, it is a pleasure 
“To wander here, then dream of treasure."’ Huo 








Literature is the daughter of heaven; who has descend 
ed upon carth to soften the evils of life 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
WALTZING. 


I arrivep in New-Orleans on new-year’s day, and 
while sauntering through the streets, gazing wistfully 
at the merry greetings of old acquaintances as they 
passed me, I was most agreeably surprised at meet- 
ing with my friend John H—, just as I had deter- 
mined to steal to my chamber, and spend the day in 
dreaming of home. 

I found that he was domesticated in the family of 
an old French lady, and I very gladly accepted of an 
invitation to eat my new-year’s dinner with him. He 
took me to a little Spanish plaster-house in one of the 
fauxbourgs; in front of it stood a large willow, its 
leaves still green and glossy, and in the rear was a 
little garden, surrounded with orange hedges smooth- 
ly trimmed, and rose-trees in full bloom; but there 
was no scent to the flowers. It was a novel sight to 
me, who had just left snow-covered hills, and frozen 
streams, and barren shrubbery, with long-pointed 
icicles hanging in the place ef green leaves. What 
a change was here! Instead of black heavy clouds 
and chilling storms, were a warm, soft sky and balmy 
breezes, and the earth all covered with a dark green 
carpet spotted with flowers. The monster Jack Fros: 
is unknown here; he is not one of their nursery clas- 
sics ; he can’t exist in this inhospitable climate ; the 
breath of flowers is fatal to him. 
logue of fire-side comforts, where are they ? 


“ The smoking chimnies, which should be 
“The wind-pipes of good hospitality ;” 


the brisk rubbing of hands—those shruggings of the 
shoulders, as if we felt old winter creeping on to our 


backs—the foggy breath curling from our mouths—| 


the snug cosey grate, which attracts all around it with 
a centripetal power, till our elbows touch, and we 
feel an irresistible inclination to clap each other on 
the knee—the brisk snapping of faggots, making a 


"7" | 
lhe whole cata- 


||and a changeling too? Mayhap, in some after time, | a scene for Tam O'Shanter to gaze upon. Round 
i may meet him frolicing with young maids on))and round we went, faster and faster, as if some de- 
green knolls, or sighing by moonlight in a honey- | vilish power spurred us on. I remembered the Com- 
suckle arbour. || munipaw revels—I caught a glance of Maria’s black 
I sat down to dinner in a tolerable humour, con- || face—I thought it was the evil one—I grew dizzy— 

| sidering that I was haunted by the idea of home. 1) chairs, tables, devils, bottles, were swimming about 
could not rid myself of the ungracious trick of ma-) the room in wild confusion—the floor kept lifting to- 
king companions—it is unbecoming in all, but most | wards the wall, and the wall dipping down to the 

in travellers. But, when all the dishes were removed, | floor—the adversary held me in his grasp—I heard 
I began to incorporate myself with those about me. |) mysterious sounds whizzing past me—I grew sicker, 
‘There were our hostess, a fine laughing old lady, a | fainter, blinder—I lost my hold—my foot slipped— 
sort of a female Falstaff, a lusus nature among French | down I fell! The floor met half way to receive me. 
women—a sturdy Scotchman, with a face like a tar-| My mountain of a partner tumbled on my head—I 
nished sun, a voice high and brazen, and eyes that) thought my moments were numbered. The house 
jooked like faded violets swimming in port—achub- || shook with the concussion. Over went the table, 
by little Frenchman, a compte or a coiffen, I forget coffee, claret and glasses ; down came the avocat and 
which (he had been one of Napoleon's captains ;) his | his sister; and on top of them fell the Scotchman, 
right hand had some very honourable looking stumps | bringing Monsieur with him. John H—— was too 
mm it, the upper joints of which, he informed me, he | close to their heels to stop himself, and on them he 
left in Spain—a sprightly brunette, about twenty, and tumbled, in his fall forcing one leg of his chair into 
her brother, un avocat. The Scotchman showed a ‘the Scotchman’s eye, and another down Monsieur's 
most hearty contempt for all about him, swore vehe- | throat, carrying with it all his front teeth. The arocat 
mently that a Frenchman's conversation was made|| grew sick with fright, and began scattering his din- 
| up of nothing but grunts and grimaces, and that they | ner, bouillie and bouillon, promiscuously on each, as 
\ ‘ived on claret and tooth-picks. By pessevering in co- | in our endeavours to escape we came in contact with 
pious libations of the liquor he appeared to have such jhim. Madame cut herself with a broken bottle, Ma- 
a contempt for, he had set some of his national pre- | demoiseile was scalded with the contents of the cof- 
judices on edge, but it was not strong enough to blunt fee-pot, the Scotchman growled, kicked and swore ; 
them. The wine was thin, and weak, and sour; a tun/|and there we struggled in a heap. Madame lay wel- 
of it would hardly produce an excitement amounting | tering in blood and claret, grand diewing at the top 
to a convivial feeling; but the constant ringing of} of her voice. Just as we were on the point of extri- 
glasses at length produced an effect which the wine | cating ourselves, two gens d’armes happened to pass, 
could not—we grew merry on sounds—a most unsub-| and hearing the tumult, opened the door. Horror- 
stantial mirth. Madame laughed ; Mademoiselle chat- | struck, they rushed in, and seized the Scotchman, 
ted ; lavocat spouted; the Scotchman growled ; the || who happened to be uppermost; and he, finding his 
captain smiled, and my friend and myself did what | arms pinioned, without knowing why, or how, extri 
|| we could to keep the humour up; but it was well nigh|' cated himself, and scizing the coffee-pot by the han- 
}put to an end by Madame requesting Monsieur, the | dle, battered the face of one of them till he broke the 
leaptain, to sing her favourite song. Alas! it was) bridge of his aquiline nose, before he could draw his 
one of Napoleon’s favourite airs, and it brought with | sword to defend himself. This gave the remainder 
it so many melancholy recollections, that Monsieur | of ys an opportunity to rise ; but before we could make 
was on the point of begging to be excused, but his | an explanation, the gens d’armes had pinioned the 




















cheerful tenor to the gruff bellowing of old Boreas) politeness got the better of his sensibility, and, afte: || Scotchman’s arms with a stout cord, and the man 
outside the closed shutters, and the mellow light of ‘looking pathetically ou a medallion-likeness of the | with the broken nose was vowing revenge for the loss 
the evening fire lighting up the faces of the group) emperor, set in the cover of his snuff-box, he began, | of his proboscis. L’arocat cut the Scotchman loose, 
huddied around it?—all, all are wanting, | ‘* Fidele aux lois de mon pays,” and sang through having an eye to business, and a battle commenced ; 
. Whee Fiowing embers throug’ the room about a dozen verses; his little round face, reach- but having a natural dread of broken heads and po- 
ee A ing hardly above the table, covered with smiles, snuff |jice officers, I took advantage of the tumult, and 
} An Italian sun could not light up & more enchant- and tears. At the end of the song, the avocat and his while the ladies were pinning up their demolished 
ing esene, one to make us fonder of earth; it may | sister, who were that evening going to a bal masque, | drapery, I stole off, not having the heart to offer my 
imake brighter landscapes, but it makes darker faces. | fell into a dispute about their dominoes, whether they | condolence on the mischief which I had caused, and 
I shall always think myself one year younger than || should be blue lined with red, or red lined with blue. | yowed devoutly that should be the last, as it was the 
I really am, for I can but with difficulty conceive! This led to dancing; and Maria, the servant, at that | first, of my waltzing. G.u 
that it will be more than a twelvemonth from 1827 to | moment bringing the coffee, Madame proposed, that, | me 
1829. I missed the beginning of the intermediate year.| before we drank our coffee, we should waltz a few) 
I found myself in 1828, without knowing how I got) turns round the room, while Maria sang for us. Mon- | 
there—it was like the sun’s returning from the west) sieur dashed off the tears that were still glistening in| “~~ 
without setting, and so cheating us of the night. I) his eyes, and we all stood up and paired off—l’avocat | FLIRTATION. 
should make but a poor sort of a traveller ; the change) and his sister, Monsieur and the Scotchman, my friend|| ** Waar tender things was Weston whispering in 
of climate confuses my recollection ; it seems like a| and a chair, for our number was odd, and all wanted || your ‘ charmed ear’ last evening, my demure coz ! I 
dance of the seasons, as if April was too nimble for to join; and Madame and myself brought up the rear. | really felt very like an intruder, as I entered the ar- 
old January, and hopped into his place; strange! [ had never waltzed ‘tis true, but it looked easy, and bour in search of you—any thing, but being a thir! 
tongues and strange customs do not affect me much,! then I could not span half the circumference of Ma-| person in such”’ Mary-Ann Dorr stopped speaking 
as I am on the look-out for them, but a change of sea-| dame’s waist! Vive la bagatelle, thought I. Maria, be-| suddenly, as, to her surprise, she saw her cousin co 
sons I cannot reconcile. | gan to sing, my partner grasped me by the shoulders, || loured deeply, * cheek, brow, neck and bosom,’ and 
When we entered, we found the family waiting din- | andI cling as wellasI could to her waist, and round we | fix her eyes on the ground, with an expression of 
ner; but what a dinner! Were ragouts and hashes| went, round and round. The room was small, and | deep embarrassment. There was an appearance o! 
fitting viands ? Was unsubstantial claret a becoming | our revolutions around the table, which stood in the) distress mingled with her emotion, which at once 
beverage to offer up to the nerve-failing Janus? The centre, were frequent and rapid ; l'evocat and his sis-| 





POPULAR MORAL TALES. 











|| stemmed the tide of raillery with which she had ac- 
air should be redolent of hot punch and savoury—he ter whirled with all the velocity and steadiness of || costed her. Passing her arm fondly about her neck, 
should inhale substantial odours. Where were the, atop; the Scotchman, in his impetuosity, was ever’ she continued, half reproachfully, * 1 did not think. 
dainty cookeys—the lady-like, gentle raspberry—ay,, and anon raising Monsieur mid-way between heaven Helen, that you would have concealed from me your 
and the tutelary deity of the merry youngsters, the and earth; John H—— grasped his chair most gal-) feelings on this subject; me, who you know to be inte- 
purveyor of little pendant stockings, honest Santa- lantly; and J, clinging to my partner as if for life, rested like yourself in all your concerns—but J see 
claus ?—worth all the gods in the pantheon, for he and doing my best to keep time, brought up the rear. || how itis. Weston has won that good heart of thine ; do 
never did an ungracious thing. Truly Janus is atwo-||Maria was grinning and singing lustily, while the | not deny it, Helen—only be sure it is an even bargain.” 

faced wight, else how could he smile on the feast,' sweat ran from her ebony cheeks in streams. Itwas! ‘I believe I have received an equivalent, cousin- 
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——— 
may judge from his manner, it certainly has long | 
expressed the truest affection. Perhaps it is vanity | 
jn me; but 1 have thought he was attached to me | 
ever since” ——She hesitated, overpowered with that 
shame which every delicate woman feels at owning 
a preference for which she is not sure of an open, 

decided, honourable return. With her burning brow 
covered in her hands, and her whole attitude expres- | 
sive of the most painful and humiliating confusion, 

she awaited her cousin’s calm reply. 


[believe that—Edmund does love me—at least, if 1) 


and most beautiful, hidden devotedness, are frittered|| I have digressed thus much, in order, if possible, 


away by the very variety of the action of that heart. 
The confession, that we love, cannot be repeatedly! 
and variously made, even in the chambers of our own 





to give some idea of Weston’s real feelings and in- 
tentions. His is not a solitary instance; there are 


| 
many such men cherished in society, nay, who be- 


souls, without injuring the price and purity of the | lieve themselves worthy, and who wouid shrink from 


confession ; and to a delicate and reflecting mind, how 
far deeper and holier is that ‘ hid treasure’ of aifec- 
tion, which wells up from the guarded fountains of 
years, than the babbling, shining rill, that smiles in| 
the sun, and spends itself in the smile. Pardon my 


To her it would) sermon, Helen—and as I live, here comes the youth 


be a sentence; so highly did she respect her judg-| himself.” 


ment and delicacy, and so fearlessly did she trust her 


heart in her hands. 


Edmund Weston entered the apartment, with a 
| smile and a bow to the cousins ; anda very fascinating 


Helen was not a vain girl, neither was she pecu-| smile and bow they were. His fine countenance was 
liarly susceptible ; but her heart was warm and affec-| flushed with exercise, and passing round, he seated 
tionate, and her gratitude for attentions was so in-| himself by Helen, and threw a handful of roses into 
tense, that she was ever in danger of feeling too deep-| her lap. There was something so elegant, so grace- 


ly, too devotedly. 


A painful sense of her inferior ful, so altogether whai is called * taking’ in his man- 


claims to personal attractions contributed, perhaps, ner, that Mary-Ann wondered at her own stupidity 
to enhance this sentiment—for Helen was never deem-' in not having foreseen the consequences of an expo- 


ed beautiful, even by her most partial friends. To sure to such fascinations. 


Weston was one of those 


those who knew well her ardent and generous dispo-| gifted beings, who are peculiarly susceptible of all 
sition, her lofty and pure heart, her cultivated and, the noble and beautiful in the moral and natural world, 
refined intellect, her rich, beautiful imagination, she || who draw intense delight from the hue of a flower, 
ever appeared lovely ; but to strangers, her counte- | the beaming of a soft star-light, whom an expression 


nance was even uncomely. A scar on her temple, 


| of friendly interest has power to thrill with pleasure ; 


gave her face a forbidding expression, and years of in short, one whose enjoyments were too deep and 
delicate health had prevented her dark complexion | ardent to be called by the usual names that repre-| 
from being enlivened with the rich glow that gives) sent them; his friendships were loves; his vexation, 
so much beauty to the brunette. When animated by) was deep grief; wounded feeling was an agony. With 
conversation, or agitated with emotion, you woulda mind highly cultivated, a fancy delicate, changing, 
forget that she was not beautiful, so beaming was her | and glittering as a sunbeam, a store of valuable in- 


face, so expressive and intelligent her large hazel 
eyes; but as emotion subsided, her features rested in 
an expression placid, but repelling. 


formation on any and every subject, it is not strange 
that Helen found in his society peculiar charms.— 
|| When I add, that in his manner to females there 


Mary-Ann Dorr knew her perfectly, she thought—|| was a devotedness, an earnestness the most flattering 


but, as often happens, the inner feelings of the heart 


are more apparent to a stranger eye, than to the un-| 'Ng ; and that this devotedness had been for the last’ 


suspecting one of intimate friendship. There was not 
a gossip in the town who did not assert the positive 
engagement of Miss Helen to young Squire Weston, 
and not an eye or a heart which did not truly in- 
terpret the smile and the blush that overspread He- 
len’s face at any allusion to him, save that of the 
watchful friend with whom she resided, and who 
deemed herself fully aware of the terms on which 
they stood, and did not hesitate to contradict the asser- 
tion of any undue interest between the parties. Now 


that she did understand Helen's feelings, she was sur-. 


prised aud distressed. 

** T do not wonder, dear Helen, that your good heart 
is affected by Weston’s worth and devoted attention 
to you; you would not be woman were it otherwise ; 
but I will not, cannot believe it is irrevocably given, 
until it is openly and honourably claimed. No, my 
friend—keep your heart. Why hasnot Weston avowed 
his preference in plain manly terms, and sought you, 
1s a high-minded man ought and would do?” 

“ Dear Mary-Ann—what can I do? I cannot, 
would not for worlds allow Edmund to think I am 
waiting for him to offer his hand ; I cannot treat him 
coldly, it would be indelicate—it is impossible.” 

“No, true, you cannot; the conquest must be in 
vour own soul. Let your manner to him continue as 
usual ; but, as you value your peace of mind, resirain 


! to the sex, though at the same time the most mislead- 


three months addressed wholly to Helen; who will 
| censure her for believing herself preferred before all 
other women, or for giving herself up to the delight 
|| which the idea afforded her ? 


| 
| Weston loved Helen's society certainly : he thought 
her superior to any female he had ever known; he 
fully appreciated the beauty of her mind; and, in con- 
|versing with her, he felt a sympathy, an union of 
| feeling and tastes, which he had never felt before. | 
|am even inclined to think that, for the time, he fan- | 
| cied he loved her; for Weston was “ an honourable 
| man;” honourable in the view of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and, what was of more importance, in 
hisown. Had any one told him, in so many words, 
that he was winning Helen’s love without designing a 
return, he would not have believed it of himself: but | 
| the gratification of vanity, in seeing himself an ob- 
|| ject of interest to a high-hearted and enthnsiastic be- 
‘ing, could not be resisted; and then, there was the 
| opiate—*' she will never remember it; she is too sen- 
sible, too independent, too much accustomed to such 
| attentions to think of them’—that lulied the re- 
| morseful feeling which would sometimes seize him, 
| after witnessing the blush and sigh that followed 
| Some fervent demonstration of his own regard, and 
| Which he could not help seeing was not the culm 
beaming of friendship. Weston was not blinded; he 


your feelings; regard his professions as idle ; do not, saw the pleasure with which his society was grected, 


think of them. 
imagine, that your affections should be under your 
own guidance and regulation; necessary not only to 
your peace, but even to your purity of mind. Per- 
haps my ideas on the subject of love are singular, dear 
Helen ; but I have never considered that heart as very 
valuable, which is so susceptible as to take an im- 


pression from every seal of beauty and manliness it 
may happen to meet, till its most delicate sympathies, | 


It is more necessary than you can above that of a circle of very endeared friends; he 
, could not but see her tastes assimilating themselves 
|, to his; he saw her loving the things he loved, and 
correcting herself of what he deemed faulty in her 
character. Yet he continued to pay her all those 


silent and minute attentions which steal the heart, 
surely and unconsciously, and trusted to a firmness 
in Helen's heart, as ber safeguard, which he was fa-| 
tally undermining. 





the imputation of a dishonourable act as from death 


| Perhaps, had Weston known the full extent of the 


mischief his idle vanity had wrought, he would have 
regretted it deeply, and censured himself severely : 


but he never did know it. 
' 


| I left him seated with the cousins. Mary-Ann left 


| them for some household duty, and Weston was tri- 


fling with some beautiful moss roses, binding them 
among the chesnut curls that bung profusely about 
Helen's brow, and saying some very poetical things 
on the subject of flowers in general, and moss roses 
in particular. Helen was tond of flowers, as all wo 
men should be; and she repeated those lines of a 
gifted poet, beginning, * The angel of the flowers 
one day,” with much animation. 

* There is a story that lingers in my memory but 
faintly, which grew out of the custom of affixing 
ideas to flowers. I believe it is in Berkeley's Ro- 
mance of Gaudentio di Lucca. The Mazzoronians, 
with a simplicity worthy the early days, used the rose 
as an emblem of love. A bud accepted, encouraged 
the dawning of affection in those single-hearted be- 
ings; a half-blown rose was the token of a deeper 
and dearer feeling; and the acceptance of a full-blown 


rose was considered as binding as the most solemn 


engagement. I do not know that there was ever a 
violation of this simple and beautiful compact. The 
story is one of deep interest, full of fanciful beauty 
and touching pathos. I will bring it to you, if you 
will allow me.” 

As Weston spoke, he disengaged one of the half- 
blown roses from the cluster, and bending on one 
knee, with an air of mock gallantry, laughingly of- 
fered it to Helen. Nothing could have been easier to 
an indifferent person, than an acceptance of the prof- 
fer, and a sportive rejoinder; but Helen's mind was 
full of the conversation that had just passed between 
herself and her cousin, and her heart rose to her lips 
in tumultuous emotion. With a suddenness that 
alarmed Weston, she flung the rose far from her, and 
rising hastily, and pressing both her hands on het 
temples, that throbbed to bursting, she sought the 
silence of her own apartment. 

Helen had a proud, though an affectionate heart ; 
and the suspicion, which for the first time pressed 
upon her, that she was trifled with, pierced her to the 
soul. In an agony of wounded feeling and delicacy 
she passed the night. With the bitter sorrow that 
comes from the feeling of slighted love, she mingled 
the degrading thought, that she had given that love 
unsought; for in the first paroxysm of disappointed 
affection she reproached only herself. 

* It is my own fault. I ought to have received his 
kindnesses as they were meant. I ought to have seen 
that they were merely friendship—I—I only am to 
blame.” 

It was Helen's generous nature spoke; she chose 
rather to criminate her own imprudence than injure 
another in thought. I do not acquit her of weak- 
ness. Could her heart have been seen in that bitter 
struggle, many a weak and wrong thought might 
have been discovered; but they were subdued, and 
the humbled spirit rose calm and pure from the trial. 

Helen knew too well the frailty of our best resolves, 
to trust hers to circumstance or impulse. She sepa 
rated herself from the friends she loved so much, ané 
removed from the dangerous influence of Weston's 
uttractions. ‘The parting pressure of the hand—so 
fervent—so speaking; the earnest and imploring 
glance with which he begged her sometimes to think 
of him, as he should ever of her ; all these, and a train 
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of similar thoughts were resolutely banished from her 


mind, for Helen knew that memory was as deceitful and 
dangerous as it was delightful, and she was bent on 
the conquest of herself. In the comparative isolation 
of her present situation, she found many moments 
which she would gladly have given to the indulgence 
of remembered pleasures: many twilights recalled 
those, when one very dear walked quietly by her 
side, or breathed thoughts of deep beauty in her at- 
tentive ear. His voice mingled with the tones of her 
piano; his pencil traced characters of peculiar grace 
on the paper before her ; he had so entwined his image 
with every event, every circumstance that was de- 
lightful in retrospection, that she sometimes almost 
despaired of effecting her object. 

A year passed, and she was again with her friend ; 
perhaps her countenance was less animated than in 
former days, as her person was evidently wasted by 
mental suffering; yet the cheerful smile was ever 
ready for her friends, and if there was an effort, it 
was not evident. 

* And so Rose Elwyn has arrived at last. I had 
almost despaired of seeing her, she has so long de- 
layed her visit; she will probably be with us to-night, 
and | understand she is accompanied by Edmund 
Weston, as bridegroom elect.” 


As Mary-Ann made this forced remark, she did 


not look at Helen, who sat quietly netting by her side, 
and who made no sort of reply | Curiosity at length 
overcame her delicacy, and she raised her eyes to 
Hlelen’s face. Pale as ashes, she sat like a statue, 
her eyes fixed steadfastly on Mary-Ann, as if she 
would read her soul, 

** Dearest Helen, you are ill! let me do something 
fur you; let me give you something,” cried her cou- 
sin, now seriously alarmed—but Helen did not move 
or speak—she smiled at last—but such a smile! So 
sad—so fullof wo. At length deep drawn sighs and 
repeated sobs announced returning consciousness, 
and a heavy gush of tears gave relief to her over- 
charged spirit: it was the last evidence of weakness, 
and this was of the frame rather than of the soul. 

Imagination has never pictured a lovelier being than 
Rose Elwyn. Her tiny and graceful form scarce 
veiled the more beautiful spirit, and in the deep blue 
of her large melancholy eyes, there was a world of 
thought and heart. Her voice was melody itself, and 
though she spoke but little, what she said was always 
full of sweetness and gentleness. The tint on her 
cheek was not so deep as the blush-rose, and it was 
ever coming and guving with the changes of her soul ; 
a beautiful being she was to gaze on; to worship as 
the embodying of beauty; and to weep over, as one 
gazed, that so fair a form was so evidently vanishing 
trom earth. As Helen looked on her, she did not 
marvel that Weston’s whole heart was given to her; 
aud though she felt a crushing of the spirit as she 
saw the well-known fascinating smile, and heard the 
soft tones of a well-remembered voice, the hovering 
form whose anxious affection anticipated the slightest 
wish; when she saw all this bestowed on another, and 
felt his altered manner to herself, she quelled the ri- 
sing of resentinent, she buried deeper the memory of 
wrong. They do not knew the heart of woman, who 
believe Helen had, or ever could, argue herself into 
indifference for Weston. Hers was a better feeling. 
She had disciplined her spirit to look calialy on his 
union with another; to promote it, if in her power; 
she had overcome the pride of an injured woman, 
and the principle on which she acted forbade her to 
punish the offender. 

Weston was thoroughly deceived by the calm and 
friendly manner in which Helen interested herself in 
the prospects of the lovers; if the feeling of remorse 
had ever visited his bosom for the deception he had 
practised on her mind, it was completely banished. 


he thought: but he knew not a female heart. 

Rose K:lwyn was portionless, and though Weston’s 
fortune was sufficient for his own support, or even 
competent for that of an active and diligent help-meet, 
it was not to be thought of in the present case. Rose 
was a beautiful and frail plant, that needed continual 
cherishing and watching, and could not brook the 
rain-cloud or the gust. With some personal sacri- 
fices Helen was able to place independence in the 
grateful hand of Rose; by the death of her only near 
relative she had been possessed of a handsome pro- 
perty, and enough was left for her own limited de- 
sires. Whenall obstacles were removed to the union 
of her friends; when she had seen the eloquent face 


of Weston glowing with delight, and the touching | 


beauty of Rose gratefully beaming with feeling, and 
knew and felt that it was her own work, she blessed 
heaven that she had been able to ‘‘ overcome evii 
with good.” 

|| “The sweet blossom which Weston had gathered 
,and placed in his bosom, drooped in the sun of hap- 
piness ; the dew of affection could not reach it; it bent 
in fragrance to the earth ; and in one short year trom, 
the hour that Rose Elwyn had left the village a 
hlooming bride, she was laid to her rest. 

Many years have now passed, and Helen is no 
longer young ; a plain muslin cap covers the ringlets 
which now are not glossy or dark ; and the large bril- 
liant eyes have become so dependent as to seek aid 
in a manner the most unfavourable to good looks. 
You may see about the mouth a chastened expression 
that betokens an habitual struggle with sorrow, but 
the forehead remains bland and fair as youth. The 
active exercise of Christian duty, the habit of making 
others happy, has imparted to her countenance, ‘a 
something than beauty dearer ;"’ a softness, a bene- 
volence which, in her happy days, she had not. Many 
hearts has she made glad, many lips has she wreathed 
with siniles, many grateful beings look to her as the 
‘means of their felicity. True, she is an old maid— 
| true, she sometimes sighs, as she enters the dwellings 
of domestic love, and witnesses the beautiful charities 
which grow out of those relations only; but she does 
not repine ; and the tear of regret that glitters for a 
moment on her pale cheek, is succeeded by the up- 


ward glance of gratitude. 

I have never asked Helen why she did not accept 
the hand that Weston offered her some twenty years 
since ; the sentiment that impelled her, for perhaps it 
could hardly be called a reason, will find an echo in 


many hearts. Ladies Magazine. 





THE TRAVELLER. 





ANECDOTE OF A PRENCHMAN. 
. at an ob- 
where news from any quarter was as rare as 


SomrwuHenk in the interior of South Americ 





scure village, 
the appearance of a comet, and the presence of a stranger 
forme! an epoch in their annals, there dwelt a little French- 
man, Whose credulity was only equalled by his curiesity 

A stranger's business or pleasure Jed him to this insolated 
spot, where he formed an acquaintance with one well versed 
in thebiography of the inhabitants, and who was considered 
the quiz of the settlement. The Frenchman's character, of 
course, formed a prominent topic of their conversation, and 
it so happened, that in the evening of the day of his arrival, 
most of the village were assembled at a party given in ho- 
nour of the stranger. ‘The Frenchman was eager to ascer- 
|tain the name, the pursuits, and the nation of the guest 

Our wag gave the information, and, among other things, 
Here was a field 
opened for the inquiries of so curious an emigrant, who had 
been absent from his country twenty-five years. He, there- 


stated that he was just from France. 


fore, sought our informant, and lighting his countenance 
with all the complacency for which his nation is so distin- 
guished, addressed him: 

*Sare, L understan you have just com from France— 


* She could not do thus, if she had ever loved me,” | 


‘ha! ma partrie—you can tell me something—you have seen 
‘Paris—what a city—the palais royal—superb and Ver 
sailles—did you see the garden?” 
The necessary replies were given, when the Frenchman 
abruptly demanded if he understood French ? 
“ Why sir,” said the gentleman, “ I understand modern 
French ; but I perceive from some of your phrases, that you 
| Speak what is now called the dead language, and although 
I can make out your meaning, yet I should not be able to 
hold a continuous conversation with you.” 
“ Ze moderne French, my dear sare, vat you call ze mo- 
derne French?! I speak ze real French—ze only French.” 
| * You may think so, my friend, but | can assure you, you 
do not speak the Paris French.” 

“ Ze Paris French—mon dicu—there is but one French 
jand dat is ze Paris French—and dat I speak.” 

“ Ah, now I am aware that you have not heard of all the 
changes that have been wrought by Bonaparte—you know 
his detestation of the Bourbons—his determinstion to revo- 
lutionize all their policy, and indeed to jeave not a remnant 
of manner, custom, costume, or any thing cise that might 
call up a recollection of their ever having existed in France 
Of course, among other things, it was particularly neces 
sary to change the language, and to do him justice, I think 
he has made a very beautiful substitute. Perhaps it may 
not be so copious, nor in idiom so naive and badinant, but 
its additional strength and harmony amply compensate for 
these defects.” 

“Oh! mon dieu, est il possible to change that belle lar 
guage. Vill you, sare, speak for me some of this new lau 
| guage ?”’ 

“ Well, sir, what shall I say?” 
| * Ask me, sare, how you do, comment vous porlez vous, as 
| we shall use to say it.” 
| “Oh! chowany wahoney he ho he,” exclaimed the gen- 
jtleman with a strong Indian enunciation. This electrified 
the poor Frenchman. 

** Oh! mon dieu,” cries he, applying both his hands to 
'his ears, “ vy, sare, dis isa savage langue—oh, la bell: 
perdue langue Francois--I shall go to Paris and cut his 
troat’’—and in the most extravagant rage be left the room 
apparently to commence his project of revenge 





CORSICAN CUSTOMS. 


The Corsicans have many curious customs. The Barou 
de Beaumon says, the long courtships that generally pre 


cede the marriages of a more civilized people, are here un 
known; neither is the bridegroom the first proposer of the 
The day of marriage of young persons is one o! 
In the evening, the bride 
the house of her husband, amidst the music of violins and 
|drums, whilst the attendants sing a sort of gratulatory epi 
thalamium. The husband comes out of his house at the 
sound of the music, and amidst the discharge of musket 

jreceives the company with cordiality, offering honey, fruit: 


union. 


| great festivity. is conducted t 


wine, and other things, for their refreshment. 

The education of their children is as rude as their mods 
of life: afew maxims are all the parents inculcate into thei 
ofispring. They instruct them to believe in God and their 
religion, but omit the christian precept of for ziveness of in 
juries; but, on the contrary, they teach thm to revengs 
insults. The sons no sooner arrive at the age of twenty 
than their parents buy them arms, er lend them their own 
telling them, that being strong as other men, they ought to 
see their rights respected. These words engraven on t 
heart of the young Corsican, are always occurring to his 
thoughts, and frequently lead to the most frightful cons: 
quences. What those rights are, does not depend with hii 
upon any dry definitions; it is enough that he feels insu! 
ed; and thus in his own person he often unites the dill 
rent characters of legislator, judge, and executioner. 

This state of things is well illustrated by the annexe 
stories. To be hospitable to friends, to acquaintances, and 
even to strangers, is one of the first duties instilled intot 
mind of the Corsican; and the traveller may knock at any 
peasant’s hut, secure of sharing the fare of its owner. H 
must not, however, offer his host a pecuniary recompense 
Indeed, the duty 
of hospitality is here sometimes carried to a romantic ex 
tent, as the following traits will evince : 


for that would be considered insulting. 


The families of Pcio and of Rocco had long entertained 

a violent hatved toward each other. The former resided 
in the village of Tosa, the latter at Orbellara. 

| business called the chief of the family of Polo into th 
neighbourhood of Orbellara; and as he left his house suc 
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lenly, he conceived his rivals would not be aware of his | hue of some interesting girl, on whom the fashionable rou- 
journey. When about to return homeward, he learnt that tine of the last winter has set the seal of consumption;— 
emissaries of Rocco were lying in ambuscade to attack him. there again, some sy!ph-like form glides through the grove, 
The day was on the decline, and darkness soon surrounded with transparent skin and eyes, laughing defiance to every 
him; whilst one of those dreadful tempests arose, which; feeling of care. Here, a blooming damsel leans fondly on 
are not unfrequent in the south of Europe. Polo knew not the arm of him, whom her soul has chosen as its lord, and, 
which way to direct his steps; each moment he expected at taterv als, seeks a furtive but speaking glance at his coun- 
to find himself in the midst of his enemies, to whom the tenance, as if to read the thoughts of happiness and love 
flashes of lightning were to discover him. Danger thus that are enshrined there ;—then again, we see the staid, so- 
besetting him on all sides, he determined to knock at the ber cit, with his dashing wife and showy daughters, trans- 
A planted from Broadway to the shades of summer enchant- 
In fine, every variety of character may be traced. 








house of his antagonist, Rocco, the chef of the tamily. 
servant appeared. ‘Go,” said he to her, ‘tell your mas- | ment. 
ter that Polo wishes to speak with him.” At this name, so Thus the morning is lounged away unti! the time arvives to 
dreaded by all the family, the servant trembled with horror. prepare for dinner. Then each fair heart flutters beneath 
At length Rocco presented himself; and with a calm look, the rustling of a new gros de naples, or barrage ;—imagi- 
and unfaltering voice, asked Polo what he wanted of him | nary schemes of happiness are planned, and fairy castles 
at such an hour. “ Hospitality,” Polo answered; adding,’ of anticipated joy rise before the enraptured prescience ot 

I know that many of your household are concealed in my youth. Dinner and its dull monotony ts relieved by the 
road homeward, for the purpose of taking my life; the joke and jest, after which, the ladies retire to the boudoir, 
weather is frightful; and I know not how to avoid death, and the gentlemen return to their wine, or the luxury of a 
unless you afford me, for this night, an asylum.” ‘You segar. Tea is a mere matter of formality at a spa; the la- 
are welcome,” replied Rocco; “ you do me justice, and I dies sit like old family pictures, and the gentlemen are obli- 
thank you.” Then, taking him by the hand, Rocco pre- | ged to pay their devoirs standing. With the cool breezes 
sented him to his family, who gave him a cold, although a | and silent charms of night, a proportionate animation seems 
courteous recejtion. After supper, Polo was conducted to || to inspire every breast. The engaging /efe-a-tele, or moon- 
his chamber. “Sleep in peace,” said his host; “ you are light promenade, will occupy the more devoted, or more 


here under the protection of honour.” On the following romantic; while the mazes of the cotillion, or the sportive | 


morning, after breakfast, Rocco, well knowing that his country dance, will captivate those whom the buoyancy of 
cmissaries Were watching for Polo, conducted his guest to youthful spirits has not allowed a glance at the vanity of 
a torrent, beyond which he might securely proceed. They their enjoyments. Exercise brings on fatigue, and, one by 
here parted, and Rocco added, as he bade his companion | one, the tired dancers leave the hall, until, at length, each 
adieu, “‘In receiving you into my house I have done my | sportive limb and glancing eye is buried in the sleep of 
duty. You would have saved my life under similar cir- health, Fancy then begins her revels, and Queen Mab 
cumstances; here, then, ends the rights of hospitality. rides furiously through the brains of many: some dream 
sou have insulted me; and my hostility has been, for a of love, and some of conquest—some of stocks, and some 
time, suspended; but it revives on our parting, and I now of the London exchanges—some of the tariff, 
declare to you again, that I seek for revenge. Escape me of their cotton plantations; and, to conclude our imperfect 
if you can; as I, on my part, shall be on my watch against | sketch, the Babel of Ballstown or Saratoga receives reviv- 
you.” “Listen,” replied Polo; “my heart is overwhelm- | ing animation for the fatigues of to-merrow 

N.B. The above was penned between the hours of twelve 
If the weather should subsequently 








nl others 





ed, and my anger is extinguished. Follow your projects | 
of revenge, if you choose; but, for me, 1 will never stain ‘and two on Monday. 
my hands with the blood of one to whom I owe my life. 1 choose to become cooler, it certainly is no fault of ours. 
have offended you, you say; well, forget it, ard let us be We hope it may continue warm, as we would wish our 
Rocco paused for a moment, erabraced his ene- readers to feel what we have written—hem. 

a ae ; | Fire Department.—The late diflerence between the large 
the two families, they lived afterwards on the best terms, and respectable body of citizens who compose our fire de- 


friends.”’ 
my, and a reconciliation ensued, which, extending itself to 
imaginable. enson’s SI . . , 
° Benson's Sketches. | bartment and the corporation, is real!y a matter of sincere 

~~ regret. We have investigated the affair impartially, and 
think that the course which has been adopted by the fire- 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
——a nen is correct and spirited. They have shown a laudable 
The Springs.—Whew! Phoo! The extreme heat of this | promptitude in stepping forward to vindicate the aspersed 
intolerable weather, with the air at ninety, and the pave- ‘character of a brother, and they have proceeded respectfal- 
ments at a hundred and twenty degrees, is almost doubled ly, but with determination. We cannot concur in the opi 


by the perusal of two or three letters from our friends at jnion expressed by some members of the board, that thi 
* as a body, they are entitled 





Saratoga and Ballstown. The very mention of cool weather ‘memorial was “indecorous : 
puts us into a glow instead of an ague, and we avoid their , to a hearing ; but it has becn in this, as in every other simi 
descriptions of the limpid element, bubbling from the Con- | lar case, one wrong step brings on another. Mr. Bailey 
gress fountain, as we would shun a glass of ice-water after |should never have been dismissed—and the private quar- 
i walk from Wall-street, at twelve o’clock—for fear it might | rels and misunderstandings of Alderman Shephard should 
produce dangerous effects. “ The dog-star rages” with a | not have been vindicated by the corporation. Does it ap- 
vengeance, and we are in momentary fear of assuming a pear that any insult was offered to Mr. S. in au official ca- 
-aseous form, and vanishing into vapour. Such, at least, pacity’ Has it not been proved that he was the primary 
will be our fate, if heat can accomplish it—And here we agg essor? 

The ill effects of this injudicious course were perceptible 


wwe with pen, or with scissors, in one hand, and holding on 
But few engines 


to our table with the other, to prevent evaporation; while during the alarm of fire the other day. 
it the Springs all is life and hilarity, gaicty and enchant- were stirring, and those almost entirely manned by volun- 
rent. low enviable their situation! Shady groves, cool |teers. ‘The firemen, however, should not let their quarrel 
r, and excellent appetites, throughout the day, and cotil-, involve the interest and safety of our city. The magnani 
mous course would be to redouble every exertion, aud Jet 
the world see that an arbitrary exercise of power cannot 


damp the ardour of that spirit which bas ever been so a 


mas, music, and pleasure, at night. Oh, Horace! well didst 
shou exclaim— 
* Beatus ile qui procul nego tis!” 
We hope, however, the fer 


We never felt the foree of this sentence until now. We || tive at the call of humanity. 


‘ave essayed several times to answer the favours of our | ment may soou be allayed, and that the corporation will 
friends, but we find it impossible; they must, therefore, take consult the ends of justice and their own dignity, by im- 
this general form of thanks—while we endeavour to give mediately restoving Mr. Bailey to the exercise of his ex: 
our patrons some insig!t into the festivities of that temple cutive func ions, 8ST Cl _ 

{ Fashion, the Pavilion at Saratoga, gleaned from our let Castle Garden.—Why have our good people deserted 
ters. Breakfast, with the salutations of the morning, being | this delightful promenade ! Every charm of nature and art 
completed, each party resolves itself into its component is unparted to it—the best of refreshments and finest of 
parts, as a chemist would say, for the purposes ofalounce, music, salubrious air, and an enchanting prospect. No city 
eran excursion of pleasure. The fountains are surround- in the Union presents such a combination of attractions in 
ed, until the heat of the day, with a picturesque assemblage one single place of amusement. We strolled there on Mon 
f invalids and gouty old men, rleumatic aunts, romping |day evening, and the cool breeze from the noble expanse 
belles, and attendant beaux. Here is disploved the hectic of water which surrounds it, was extremely grateful after 


Public taste should not al 
u of patronage 


the relaxing heat of the day 
low this establishment to languish for we 





Park Theatre.—We were about to commence a notice of 
the alterations and repairs which this building has under 
gone, when the following, from the daily papers, met oui 
eye. As it will save us the trouble of penning a similar ar 
ticle, we insert it at length = Mr Simpson has become en- 
grafted on our hearts, aod the theatrical public feel the full 
weight of the obligation they owe him. Under his manage- 
ment, hean, Macready, Booth, Conway, Kelly, Fisher 
Knight, and others, burst in all their brightness upon the 
town. He has shown us Cooper in his prime, ~vhen he 
stood proudly pre-eminent; and, within the venerated 
walls of the Park, Cooke has exhibited his unrivalled pow- 
ers. Mr Simpson has grown old among us. When young 
he was an excellent actor, and, even now, when sickness 
and fatigue have conspired to enervate and depress him 
he sometimes shows the spirit of former times; but what 
ever reputation he may have acquired as a manager and 


an actor, his praise as a man has surpassed it. His bounty 


ias often relieved the widow's wo, aud wiped the tear from 
the orphan’s eve. Few men are brighter ornaments to so 
ciety, and, consequently, but few stand higher in the public 
estimation We sincerely hope he is about to re-open his 
theatre with renewed prospects of success, and such is the 
wish of all who know him 

“ The decorations on the box fronts continue without di- 
vision, and are composed of highly burnished gold orna 
ments, in bass relief. The first circle consists of an eagle 
ceful 





supporting a laurel-leaf, a lyre, a splendid and g 
scroll ornament and a wreath; the head of Shakspeare al 
ternately, on a delicate pink ground, with a burnished gold 
moulding, separating it from the stile, which is of a straw 
colour. The second, third, and fourth tiers of boxes arc 
the same alternately. The columns supporting the boxes 
are of burnished embossed metal, with gold caps and bases 
The back of the boxes are of rich crunson. The drapery 
about the private boxes, and around the box fronts, of deli 
cate pink silk, is drawn up in gracetul festoons, bound with 
a gold embossed border, and a deep gold fringe, harmo 
nizing with, and adding greatly to the eflect of the front of 
the boxes. The proscenium, which is magnificeut, far sur- 
passing any thing of the kind on the continent, is support 
ed by four Corinthian columns, with the corresponding pi 
lasters and entablature, which is in imitation of white mat 

ble, the frieze embellished with a gold ornament, in relief— 
the capitals of burnished gold—the shaft of the column in 
imitation of white marble, and receded one third of the 
height in gold; the bases, which rest on a pedestal, are also 
burnished gold—the pedestals supporting the columns are 
of corresponding white marble; the members and die en- 
riched with gold ornaments; between these splendid co 

lumns, on either side, are paimtings, in stone colour, of the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, and the death of General Monteo 

mery, encased by a broad stile and gold moulding—over 
each of these subjects are the managers’ private boxes 

The cove of the proscenium, which acts as a sounding-board, 
has for its decoration in the centre, the head of Apollo, in 
brilliant gold rays, melted into a warm, clouded sky ; at the 
fuct are two eimblematical subjects, painted in colours ; im 

mediats ly over the cove is a bead ot Shakspeare, painted 
in stone colour, The dome, or ceiling, is divided into ten 
compartments by a burnished gold moulding, which are 
adorned with emblematical subjects from heathen mytholo 
gy, painted im colours upon a warm, clouded sky ; in the 
centre is a circle of open fret-work, in gold, screening th 
ventilator The brackets supporting rich cut glass lainps 
rround the boxes, and a graceful scroll in burnished gold 

The access to the spacious saloon is from the second tier by 
i fieht of winding staws oa each sice The lobbies, with 


the onic columns, ave painted in imitation of marble, The 


Walls are of a warm fawn colour, and reheved by pilasters 
and panel The magnificent drop-scene is painted on 
mvas, thirty-three feet in height, and forty-four feet in 


width, being the largest, and probably the most effectiv 
scene ever exhibited in this country; the subject is taken 
from Mr. Lioton’s celebrated picture of a Greck armament 


’ 


i aud ng alter a victorious ¢ ampat, n 


Deferred Article.—Our remarks on the performan: 
. I 


Mr. Forrest are omitted for want of room 


P port Deaths.—The city inspector reports the death: 
of one hundred and thirteen persons during the week end 
ing ov Saturday last: of whom siaty-scven were under thr 


ace of five vears 
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RETURN, O MY LOVE. 
SUNG BY MRS. BARRETT, IN THE DRAMA OF THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY CHARLES GILFERT, 


AND DEDICATED TO MISS HOSACK. 
ANDANTE. . 







—_———— 


Re- turn, O my love, and we'll ne-ver ne-ver ne- ver part, While, while the moon her soft light, ber light shall shed, 


4 + + >. = 


ne - ver part, Re-turn, O my love, and we'll ne-ver ne-ver part, ne-ver ne-ver part, p - a ne - ver part. 


ne} 





2 





| I'll hold thee fast to my throbbing heart,and my bo- som shall pillow thy head. Re - turn, O my ilove, and we'll ne- ver ne- ver 


RELLENT. 
2d vERSE.—The breath of the woodbine is on my lip, Empearled in the dew of May; And none but thou of its sweetness shall sip, Or steal its honey away. 











— hia - Se aati ; 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 2 Coined similes for Spanish eyes, Paints screens, subscribes to Sunday schools, * —_—- seen ~ tg shine tbroug! 
And jests for Indian noses : And sits a horse divinely. n pleasant eves below. 
MY PARTNER. I laughed at Lisbon’s love of mass, But to be linked for life to her !— From the miraculous cleft 
. pen oe » BO “yp of ~~ a ey And Vienna's dread of treason; The desperate man who tried it, She takes her beauteous flight— 
toterest in the whole range of natural knowledge, é san - . : . = . 
than that of the unceasing fluctuations which take And Laura asked me where the glass Might marry ~o barometer, se - ae — _ = beat ‘ 
Place in the atmosphere in which we are immersed.” Stood at Madrid last season. And hang himself beside it _ Speeds down waves of ligh 
: a Ib hed whate’er had ¢ it d Gushes the trumpet’s breath 
At Cheltenham, where one drinks one’s fill The ss hears er - -— js rounds, — With organ melody : 
Of folly and cold water, Mo alten tonne cai dare sooawed : THE SHIP OF HEAVEN. And at the sound ten thousand shapes 
{ danced, last first irille What made Sir Luke lay down his hounds, * 4 she . : 
rps tgp ash igh enema And J k her Handel ; Spring from the groaning sea! 
With old Sir Geoffrey's daughter. nd Jane take up her Mande! ; A DREAM. The sea gives up its dead ! 


Her cheek with summer's rose might vie, Why Julia walked upon the heath, es beave, tts henoused deed! 


, : - With the pale moon above her; *Tis day—but sun or sky : : 

eatauie aise ommentece, Where Flora lost her false front teeth No human eye may see; ’ —— yon ME a ley —_— 

When autumn’s sky is bluest: And Anne her falser lover ; Like a mighty shroud the heavy air rn Mega oud aithennll “eet 
And well my heart might deem her oue How Lord de B. and Mrs. L. __ Hangs dim and drearily. Ths cnaale er 9 ya 

Of life’s most precious flowers, Had crossed the sea together; Tis day—yet on the rock The warrior-knight and lowly hind~ 
For half her thoughts were of its sun, My shuddering partner cried—* Oh, Ciel! The falcon sits forlorn, - gate tpn. + cis ioe 

And half were of its showers. How could they in such weather ?”’ Expecting, cold and restlessly, TI ¥ ans ace with adie 

aii pied ” , a The coming of the morn. = a shea 

{ spoke of novels:—* Vivian Grey Was she a blue ?—I put my trust A ofthe « That evermore dilate, 

Was positively charming, In strata, petals, gases ; re. eg each ’ As if with the thin gelid air 
And “ Almack’s” infinitely gay A boudoir-pedant ’—I discussed lashes along the deep . E sed! incorporate! 

> recap Ae se , P And, hark! cull whispers of the blast een: eee > 

And “ Frankenstein” alarming ; The toga and the fasces ; . ri, h the old f Ps ote seid Their forms glide like star-rays 

{ said “ De Vere” was chastely told, A cockney-muse ?—I mouthed a deal One Son CNS SHON Upon a rapid stream ; 





Yet all looks calm, as lulled 
By some magician’s wand: 
It is no sun that lights the deep— 
No blast that sweeps the land ! 
Like mountains that have been 
By ancient tempests riven, 
Opens in wild sublimity 
The lofty arch of heaven! 


Thought well of “ Herbert Lacy,” 

Called Mr. Banim’s sketches “‘ bold,”’ 
And Lady Morgan’s “ racy :” 

{ vowed the last new thing of Hook's 
Was vastly entertaining ; 

And Laura said—* I doat on books, 
Because it's always raining!’ 


Of folly from Endymion ; 
A saint ’—I praised the pious zeal 
Of Messrs. Way and Simeon ; 
A politician 7?—it was vain 
To quote the morning paper; 
The horrid phantoms came again, 
Rain, hail, and snow, and vapour 


Pale, shadowy, changeful—still in all 
Identical they seem! 
Again the ship of heaven 
Her wondrous path doth take ; 
Silently she moves o'er the sea— 
Her vast stern leaves no wake ' 
Vain is my wish to move ; 





1 talked of music’s gorgeous fane ; Flat flattery was my only chance The giant clouds dissolve _A pondrous column, bound 
I raved about Rossini, I acted deep devotion, Mysteriously away— With demon-chains upon my breast 
Hoped Ronzi weuld come back again Found magic in her every glance As davkness melts to radiance, _ Confines me to the ground. 
And criticised Pacini; Grace in her every motion; . Before the power of day. Vain is my hope to speak ; 
1 wished the chorus singers dumb I wasted all a stripling’s lore, Innumerable beams ’ Language denies the powe1 
The trumpets more pacific, Prayer, passion, folly, feeling ; Of varierated light To tell the bitter agony — 
And eulogised Brocard’s a plomi, And wildly looked upon the floo: Devet enn Sed everlasting spheit The terror of this hour. 


‘Tis past !—back to my heart 
The fevered blood springs now 

And the illusions of dark sleep 
Fast leave my aching brow. 


And voted Paul “ terrific.”’ 

What cared she for Medea’s pride, 
Or Desdemona’s sorrow? 

“ Alas !”” my beauteous listener sighed 


And wildly on the ceiling; 
I envied gloves upon her arm, 

And shawls upon hex shoulder ; 
And when my worship was most warm 


Upon my tranced sight! 
Temples of living fire, 

Mild as the lunar ray— 
Fountains that overflow with stars, 

















“ We must have storms to-morrow !"’ 
{told her tales of other lands ; 
Of ever-boiling fountains, 
Of poisonous lakes, and barren sands, 
Vast forests, trackless mountains : 
1 painted bright Italian skies, 
1 lauded Persian roses, 


She “ never found it colder.” 


I don't objeet to wealth or land: 
And she will have the giving 

Of an extremely pretty hand, 
Some thousands, and a living. 

She makes silk purses, broiders stools. 
Sings sweetly, dances finely, 





Shine up the open way. 
Suddenly from the vault, 
Like lightning when storms rave, 


‘ — 
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A bow of atmospherie hues 2 
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The Mirror is printed and published ever: 
Saturday, forthe Proprietor, at No. 163 Wil 
liam-street, between Beekman and Ann sts 
by D. Fanshaw.—Terms, Four Dollars pe 
annum, poyable in adrancr 


Spans the vast heaven and ware 
A ship !~—a heavenly ship! 
Her sails are clouds of shew, 
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